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England and the Continent 


(Final installment) 


By GrorcE T. 


“ Avara vivumque cano!”” I am glad 
to be able to remember that fragment 
of Latin which 
after many years, and appropriately 
perhaps, at this time. Traversing Italy 
from North to South we did not follow 
Caesar's 


comes back to mind 


footsteps, but many many 
times have been reminded of him, his 
legions, of that tremendous 
power vanished forever. 


military 


It is not possible for me to write 
intelligently on many of the wonderful 
things we have seen, but we have tried, 
in our humble way, to see the beauties 


of art with which this country abounds. 
At Milan, Venice, Florence and Rome 
we have paused, deliberately and com- 


fortably 
the time 


sojourning, giving ourselves 
needful to visit the various 
places enshrined by poets and writers, 
for the worshipful regard of the lovers of 
all things beautiful. 

Naturally, of course, the mind turns 
to history, and everywhere there is some 
reminder of past glories. 
is that of Roman 
often it is the influence of the 
modern times which 
fading into the ancient. 

In Milan we reviewed a parade of 
young Italy, it happening to be the anni- 
versary of the Nation’s independence, 
and the streets were thronged with 
cheering crowds as the black shirted 
youths passed in admirable fashion. In 
Venice we seemed to be in another 
world, traveling about by gondola, and 
hearing constantly the lapping waves 
which break upon the foundations of 


Sometimes it 
supremacy, more 
more 


themselves are 
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old ducal palaces, and churches filled 
with wonderful works of art. 

We could pause long enough in both 
places to execrate the distinctly modern 
mosquito, which flourishes perenially in 
Italy as well as elsewhere. 

It was in Florence that we stayed the 
longest, and indeed had inclination been 
permitted full sway, should have re- 
mained for many more days. The first 
sight of that great square before the 
Vecchio must startle any beholder, as 
it did us. The huge figures standing 
there are most impressive, and the mov- 
ing vehicles, carriages, and autos seemed 
out of place, and as if the dignity of the 
loggia called for stillness and quiet. 

We soon learned to take the ride each 
day before sunset to the hills above the 
gardens, and to gaze upon the city until 
the darkness slowly blotted it out. 

Incidentally, we also liked the hotel 
very much, with all that pertains to 
excellent 
their due 


service. The shops also had 
share of attention, and set 
forth wares very hard for the foreigner 
to resist. 

The culmination of all our travels was 
reached at Rome. Here we felt as if we 
could never see enough, hear enough, 
nor read enough about the Eternal City 
set upon her seven hills. 


The quotation 
from 


Virgil above was multiplied a 
hundred times by recollection of stories 
in history, and the great embarrassment 
was to decide which temple or arch or 
other structure should have our first 
attention. A week’s time is a mere 
beginning, a month would be all too 

















short. The best that can be done is to 
get some good books by those who have 
the subject a 


devour them at 


made devoted study, 
leisure afterward. 


This we have done in abundant measure. 


and 


We could at least select some place 
on which to concentrate our thoughts, 
and the Coliseum served that purpose. 
Daily we went to see it, and each evening 
also. By moonlight it is magnificent, 
a tragic, pitiful reminder of the feeble- 
man after all, in his efforts at 
building structures to outlast all time. 


ness of 


This is only a letter, and Lam not going to 
make it an essay. To name one Roman 
would start a list that would be unending. 

Churches, museums and _s galleries 
abound in the great city. Material for 
the studies and investigation of a life- 
time are gathered within these walls 
We could only look for a moment on that 
which might easily hold us for a day. 

We visited some of the suburbs, also, 
saw Hadrian’s villa, the ruined aque- 
ducts, the Appian Way. We felt that we 
had at least come in contact with the 
stones of ruins, which mark a great 
epoch in world history, and are grateful 
that the opportunity was afforded. 

The wanderings of the Trojan, and of 
Ulysses, the very rocks and hills with 
which their names are associated, com- 
The estab- 
the church with its never 
tales of martyrdom and of 
miraculous intervention, is equally so. 
Truly the amount of material at hand 
on which to feed one’s appetite for 


prise a fascinating story. 
lishment of 
ending 


inquiries into historical past is unending, 
and by its very extra, bewildering. 

One turns in despair to the more pres- 
ent and obvious demands of current 
existence. It is easier to comment on 
the happenings of the day-by-day and to 
leave to those interested a reference only 
to the written works of others resultant 
upon long and painstaking study. 
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ideas of 


Our preconceived Italy 
included a multitude of street singers, 
excitable and 
truthful to 


say that they do not exist, but it can 


vendors of merchandise, 


beggars. It would not be 
be fairly said that in number they are 
unimportant. The beggars abound, but 
do not swarm; the peddlers are among 
those present, but leave room for side- 
walk traffic. The cabmen and porters 
are certainly importunate, but do not 
proceed to violence. 

The American in Europe, more espe- 
cially in continental Europe, is a target 
for numerous pests whenever he appears 
upon the streets. 
determination on 


There seems to be a 
the part of certain 
purveyors of amusement to lead him into 
paths which somewhat 
those of strait-laced virtue. 


from 
Others are 
bent upon selling to the visitors of pre- 
sumably unlimited means some of the 
most extraordinary articles of adorn- 
ment and personal use which it is possi- 
ble to conceive. Like the curio shops in 
Southern California, prepared and 
stocked to meet the requirements of a 
most unusual and gullible tourist, so the 
beads, bracelets and cameras thrust con- 
tinually upon one’s notice, fill one with 
wonder, if not dismay. 

It is useless to argue, perhaps dan- 
gerous to be intemperate, and generally 
the easiest plan to part with a few lire 
or francs daily, thus submitting tamely 
to a species of brigandage which cannot 
be avoided and, after all, has its pic- 
turesque side. 


digress 


In leaving Italy, and setting our faces 
Westward, we shall say good-bye to 
Europe, and in doing so shall not hesi- 
tate to express a feeling of regret. Our 
experiences have been pleasing and, sub- 
ject to a few exceptions, we have been 
comfortable and thoughtfully cared for. 
There are some peculiarities of con- 
struction in hotel buildings with which 
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we were previously unacquainted, and 
there have been furnishings of a type 
unfamiliar to our eyes. There have been 
set before us at times homely dishes dis- 
guised with the frills of a foreign flavor- 
ing, but for the greater part of the time, 
the digestive apparatus has been ade 
quate, and the relegated to its 
proper place as a punctuation mark! 


colon 


At times we have been rejoiced to 
meet among the traveling caravan some 
of those whose names and faces are dear 
to us as belonging in our 
town.” 


home 
We have not met as many as 
we should have liked; in fact, we could 
have welcomed many more with great 
pleasure. We sympathize with the lady 
who during a lengthy European tour 
‘““met her tenants in Belgium.”’ 


“own 


Much has been written, spoken and 
sung of the feelings of the returning 
wanderer, when first his eyes behold the 
distant shores of his native land. On 
this occasion we shall suppress our 
feelings in that respect until at least we 
shall have gotten past the Customs 
officers. If rejoicing shall be the order 
of the day, then the day and the night 
also shall be duly devoted to ‘‘custom,” 
while well outside the twelve-mile limit. 

We are not unmindful that our return 
is scheduled for the season when patriots 
are preparing once more for the struggle 
of saving their beloved country by the 
election of a President and Congress. 
We shall hope that our country will sur- 
vive the ministrations and efforts of 
many of these self-sacrificing exhorters. 
In the midst of ceremonies incident to 
the termination of our voyage, a wish or 
hope will be expressed to that effect. 

We have had a season of enjoyment, 
in surroundings to us entirely novel. 
We shall turn toward home with a yearn- 
ing for the places and the faces that are 
familiar, and dear to us always. 
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A Dutch Communication 


When Mr. Klink was in Amsterdam 
he sent to Mr. Black, in Los Angeles, a 
copy of the leading newspaper, printed, 
[ Dutch. As there was 
nothing to show who sent it, Mr. Black 
was indeed puzzled, until he recalled to 
mind Mr. Klink’s wanderings over the 
map of Europe. Without hesitation he 
then wrote the following letter to the 
latter to greet him on his return to New 
York: 


Dear Mr 


of course, in 


Klink: 


I am in receipt of your postcard from some 
foreign spot. You state that you are progress 
ing slowly, that the weather is rainy but that 
you do not mind as there are many places of 
amusement, and ask that I send you a line at 
New York 

I presume you have visited all the damp 
churches, old tumbled-down castles and other 
exciting spots of Europe, and that you are now 
thinking of packing your band-boxes and coming 
home. 

I was very pleased to receive the newspaper 
from Rotterdam with the article ‘“* Avondblad, 
1). De Hooge Raad van Arbeid” in it for me to 
read. This is a very interesting article, which 
I presume you do not know anything about, so 
I will explain it to you. 

Dit artikel vertelde men wat naar het oordeel 
van de Regeering behoorde to geschieden met 
een oog op de arbeiders klasse, en deelt met een 
zitting waarin vertegenwoordigers van werk- 
gevers en arbeiders zitting zouden krygen die 
waren lid van een College en warende macht 
gegeven in deze zaken te bepraten; waarby 
medewerking vereischt was van in arbeiders 
aangelegenheded by uitstek deskindigen. 

You should read the paper all the way through. 

I denk dat er nog een paar andere artikeljes 
zyn die je wel graag zou willen lezen als je het 
kon doen; ik denk dat je wel veel in daar zou 
kunnen vinden dat je mag helpen and dat ook 
veel genoegen aan je zou geven. 

De toestand hier is zeer verbeterd and wy 
hopen dat alles voor het beste zal uitkomen. 

Also that you will be delighted on your arrival 
at the wonderful progress we have been making, 
and that you will join us in our campaign at the 
first of the year with renewed vigor and advice 
and aid to make a lot of money the coming year 
of 1925. 

Met vele hartelyke groeten aan jezelf en Mrs. 
Klink, 

Very truly yours, 
C.S. BLAck. 
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A Brief for Christmas 


By N. B. 


BERGMAN 


New York Office ) 


A contrast of Christmas Day of the 
year 1914 with conditions at Christmas 
of 1924 furnishes a great many reasons 


for a revival in the human race of 
hopes for that ideal, ‘*Peace on earth, 
good will towards men.”’ Instead 


of more than half of the world being 
locked in murderous conflict, we have 
belief restored again in the Prince of 
Instead of a world engaged in 
lust and bloodshed, the faith of the world 
rests again ina reign of Christian charity. 
Christians and are en- 
gaged in a rivalry, but it is a rivalry for 
not 


Peace. 


non-Christians 


peace, war. The simple gospel 
preached by the Man of Nazareth to the 
fisher-folk of Galilee is become again the 
guide for the human race. The devout 
believer whose faith was put to a severe 
test by the years of horror finds his hopes 
reviving; he has learned that Christi- 
anity had not failed, merely the practice. 

Instead of a celebration to the sound 
of guns, when from all the church spires 
were waited calls to God to help destroy 
the enemy, Christians and others will 
again celebrate with reverence the birth 
of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Of all the old festivals, Christmas 
awakens the most heartfelt and strongest 
emotions. <A reading of the beautiful 
story of the origin of a faith which has 
carried civilization to the remote corners 
of the globe and the pastoral scenes that 
accompanied its announcement is beau- 
tiful. It isa time of gathering together 
of family connections; of calling back 
the scattered members of the family. 
It would be of decided benefit to read at 
Christmas and during the year the 
Christmas Carol by Charles Dickens, 
wherein the author has pointed out in a 


practical manner the detinite benefit of 
imbibing the spirit of that Day. 

Christmas awakens the most heartfelt 
associations. The whole spirit is elevated 
to a state of hallowed enjoyment. It 
commemorates the announcement of the 
religion of peace and love. 

And through the ordeals of the past 
ten years, which placed America’s spirit 
and institutions on trial, there was re- 
vealed the value of her ideals and the 
depth of her devotion to them. It is no 
vain conceit that this country is the 
custodian not only of the hopes of the 
millions within its borders, but of many 
millions who look with longing eyes 
from across the oceans. The faith that 
was declared from the old state-houses 
and made good at Lexington, Valley 
Forge, Yorktown and on the battlefields 
of France, rekindles again in the hearts of 
the people of America. Christmas 
comes again to give the race an oppor- 
tunity to live again the life which they 


seemed to have lost. For nineteen 
centuries the world honors Christ- 
mas in memory of that starlit hill- 


side in far off Judea where wandering 
shepherds received the celestial message 
of heaven’s wonderful message to man- 
kind. 

Of material benefits America has much 
to her credit in the cause of the peace of 
the world. America fought out years 
ago the war between the irreconcilable 
philosophies of democracy and auto- 
cracy. The greatest gift to the world— 
the idea of democracy—was received on 
the shores of Galilee nineteen hundred 
years ago. In the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and in the Magna Charta this 
idea was reaffirmed. 


=——_ 
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The record of America’s achievements 
from 1914 to 1924 is a record of sacrifice 
for the good of the world. The results 
may appear to have been only of material 
benefit, but in fact the chief advantage is 
that it represents a spiritual gift to the 
world. It is the result of America’s 
casting her bread upon the waters. We 
have renewed assurance of an able 
administration of the huge task of 
Our European and South 
American neighbors are being assisted 
with counsel and _ finances. We are 
striving for a permanent court of inter- 
national justice. 


government. 


While we cannot yet 
see our way to join it, we are co-operat- 
ing with the League of Nations to further 
such measures as appear to us definitely 
to ameliorate some serious condition, 
such as the curtailment of the distri- 
bution of drugs and opium. We are 
responsible for a stop in the mad rush for 
warships. In short, the record of 
America is now as always that of having 
aided to further the principles which 
actuated the founders of the country as 
expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. To recite all the accom- 
plishments would appear to give to the 
record a touch of materialism which may 
not be seemly in connection with 
thoughts on Christmas. There is one 
act which stands out as a bright star and 
that is the aid given by Americans to 
assist contrite Germany toa place among 
the nations where she can again exert her 
efforts towards the solution of the 
spiritual and industrial problems that 
confront herself and the rest of the 
world. Upon Germany depends the 
return to reason of millions of people in 
other parts of Europe and of the world. 

A century ago Napoleon said, ‘In a 
hundred years all Europe will be Cossack 
or Republican.”” Europe will not be 
Russianized, but all signs point to it 


becoming Republican. | Germany has 
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wn 


given an impetus to this prophecy. No 
more will the destinies of civilized nations 
be committed to/the keeping of czars and 
kaisers, subject to the caprices of royal 
greed and unbalanced ambition. 
many has found herself. 
doomed a 


Ger- 
She has forever 
system which gave to a 
despotic government control over the 
peace of nations. Our own wars show 
that democracy is not a guarantee of the 
end of the armed strife, but democracy 
is a guarantee that war shall be waged 
not for the glorification of ambitious 
rulers but for liberty and in defense of 
human rights. The medieval privileges 
which autocracy enjoyed will be sub- 
merged. In Great Britain we see that a 
loyal but resolute democracy has stripped 
the monarchy of all autocratic power and 
we see the benefits of thought delivered 
in open parliament by the elected repre- 
sentatives of a free people. The 
German’s blood-loyalty and deep-rooted 
affection for the fatherland are well 


known. The ‘mailed fist,” ‘blood and 
iron’ always lurked behind the “war 
lord’s”’ diplomacy. Germany’s achieve- 


ments in commerce, industry, science 
and education were lost sight of in the 
military machinery which clanked all 
over the world. America feels that a 
worthy act is being performed for the 
German people, whose virtues, broad 
culture, commanding industrial skill, 
high ideals of citizenship and achieve- 
ments in science are so well known. 
Victor Hugo called Germany the “ well- 
spring of nations.” The Saxons gave 
to England its free ideals. The Germans 
came out of the Black Forest upon the 
decayed structure of the Roman Empire. 
In fact, all European, if not all civili- 
zation, is Teutonic, if we can judge from 
that priceless heritage—the free ideals of 
free men. 

And it is cause for rejoicing in America 


(Concluded on page 16) 
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Seventeenth Annual Conference of the 
National Tax Association 


Held at St. Louis on September 15 to 19, 1924 


By E. E. WAKEFIELD 
Boston Office 


The thought and discussion at the 
the 
Association held at St. 
September 15 to 19, 1924, 
centered on two subjects: 
First, the control of governmental ex- 
penditure, and 


sessions of the t7th conference o 
National Tax 
Louis on 
principal 
second, the need for 
clearer thinking by the people as to the 
real effect on the community of the 
various taxes imposed by the States and 
by the Federal Government. 

It is so obvious that no one really 
questions it that we cannot be relieved 
of high taxes as long as we continue to 
spend so much money for public pur- 
poses. All branches of American govern- 
ment have been steadily accelerating the 
public expense in the last ten years. 
The war accounts for much of the actual 
increase, but it does not account, except 
indirectly, for the growing tendency to 
throw upon the state more and more of 
the burden of maintenance of the lives 
and the comfort and enjoyment of the 
people. That tendency was well-estab- 
lished before the war and it seems likely 
that it would have increased rapidly if 
But in the last 
few years students of government and of 


there had been no war. 


taxation have begun to feel the com- 
pelling necessity for somehow bringing 
the people as a whole to the realization 
of the impossibility of going on indefi- 
public expenditures 
more rapidly than the capacity to meet 
these expenditures can 
increased. It is 


nitely to increase 


possibly be 
characteristic of the 
American people that once we begin to 


think about any vital problem it soon 
becomes all absorbing and we talk of it 
as if we believed we should exhaust all 
the possibilities of the subject in a day. 
Tomorrow we forget it: 
all important. But there is a 
ending conflict of thought 
those who would make the state respon- 


but today it is 
never- 
between 


sible for more and more of the activities 
of the community and those who doubt 
the capacity of the state to go on increas- 
ing its functions at the present pace. It 
should therefore be very helpful to pres- 
ent American thought that so great an 
effort is being made through the Na- 
tional Tax Association and other bodies 
to force the people to think where the 
money really comes from to pay for 
roads, schools, parks, health inspection 
and the thousand and one fine things 
the state is being asked to do 

Speakers on topics along this line were 
Dr. W. F. Gephart, Vice-President of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
Professor Carl C. Plehn, of the Univer- 
sity of California, and Hon. B. L. Young, 
Speaker of the House of 
tives of 


Representa- 
Massachusetts. Dr. Gephart 
lwelt on the failure of the great mass of 
people not property and not 
lirectly taxed, to realize that they cannot 
continually vote new expenses and new 


owning 


bond issues without in the end having 
to pay for them through increased costs 
of living. 
without 


They cannot go on spending 
limit in the delusion that the 
cost will be borne by others richer and 
better able to pay but less able numeri- 
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cally to control public expense imposed 
by vote. 

Prof. Plehn brought out the thought 
that with a threefold increase in expense 
#f public education in this country in the 
last twenty years, we have not appre 
clably increased the capacity of the peo- 
ple to live more efficiently or to fulfill 
the great end of education, the building 
of character. He laid the blame for the 
without 
corresponding benefits to the great num- 


increase of costs of education 
ber of new subjects taught in the schools. 
He cited as an extreme case the view of 
the man who urges that if the people 
Want instruction in the business. of 
operating “beauty parlors” as a part of 
the school curriculum, they should have 
it, at the cost of less time for ‘readin’, 
writin’ and ‘rithmetic”’ and at the cost 
of the special instruction not procurable 
from the ordinary teacher. He expressed 
the feeling that we are approaching the 
point where the limited capacity of the 
pupil for absorption of miscellaneous 
knowledge and the limited capacity of 
the public to pay for great variation in 
instruction must call a halt to the present 
tendency to expansion of subjects of 
instruction. The same sort of 
thinking which we must give to the 
amount we can afford to devote out of 
the community income to public 


sober 


pur- 
poses has got to be given to considering 
what we really get from the schools, in 
solid training, for the 
increased cost we pay. 
Speaker 


gave an optimistic account of the real 


tremendously 


Young, of Massachusetts, 
progress in control of public expendi- 
tures which the adoption of a budget 
system in 1918 has accomplished for 
Massachusetts. In the time of great 
expansion of all public expense since the 
war, Massachusetts has paid its way 
from year to year and cut its state debt 
nearly in half, largely because it has 
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known before the money was appro- 
priated what it was to be used for and 
how the proposed expense matched the 
probable income. In other words, it 
has done by budgeting its expenditures 
exactly what we all know private busi- 
ness is learning more and more to do 
through the study by executives and 
accountants of budget control. 

The possibilities of similar budgeting 
of local expenditures by cities, towns, 
counties and such governmental divi- 
sions of the state were illustrated by 
report ol the successful operation of the 
law of Indiana requiring such control by 
municipalities. 

The discussions of the theory and 
actual experience as to the incidence or 
location of the burden of taxes on land, 
and income and inheritance taxes, de- 
veloped the same idea that we must 
have clearer thinking regarding the effect 
of taxes. Prof. Hunter, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Prof. Friday of the 
New York School of 


both expounded the doctrine long ac- 


Social Research, 
cepted by economists that taxes cannot 
be shifted universally to the consumer 
because so many other factors tend to 
fix prices. Supply and demand are the. 
most powerful. Yet general discussion 
brought out that here again a practical 
view of the burdens of taxation requires 
recognition that some taxes fall largely 
on the consumer and some on the pro- 
ducer. 
ble shifting of 


Hence, in dealing with the possi- 
particular taxes only 
loose thinkers try to apply any broad 
that taxes are 
shifted. The 
thing to consider is 


assumption such as 
shifted or 


really important 


laxes are not 


what is the total effect of a tax or taxes 
on the community, not merely who pays 
the tax. It was brought out by Under 
Secretary of the Treasury Winston with 
reference to estate taxes that high taxes 
of this kind will gradually bring about 

















the splitting up of estates so that in the 
long run the tax yield will be less. More- 
over, the high tax on estates simply 
diverts capital to the government and if 
the process is carried far enough, either 
government must take over industries, 
because it alone has the capital to run 
them, or they must be greatly reduced 
in effectiveness they cannot 
a healthy course of expansion. 
Along this same line of thought Mr. 
Winston took pains to assure the confer- 
ence that the Treasury has no intention 
of trying to make Section 220 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 a means of oppress- 


because 
follow 


ing or legitimate business 


expansion in which increased surplus is 


hampering 


needed. 

The voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed to report to the 
next comprehensive 
plan for bringing the people of the coun- 
try to a better understanding of the 
effect of increasing government expendi- 
tures and ways of curbing the present 
tendency to extravagance. 


conference 


conference on a 


A very interesting speaker, particu- 
larly for those engaged in federal tax 
practice, was Mr. Charles D. Hamel, 
Chairman of the newly created United 
States Board of Tax Appeals. Mr. 
Hamel took great pains to assure the 
conference that the new board intends 
to use every effort to make its decisions 
promptly and fairly with as little for- 
mality as is consistent with the require- 
ments of the statute. He emphasized, 
however, that the board must follow the 
terms of the statute and therefore could 
not make its procedure entirely informal, 
as was the procedure of the Committee 
on Appeals and Review. The law re- 
quires that the shall make a 
record of cases before it, which can be 
used in court if suit is brought, and the 
board decided on organization that they 
must in a general way follow the proce- 


board 
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dure which has been developed through 
centuries of activity of courts of law. 
The aim of the board is, 
outline in its rules of practice the for- 


however, to 


malities essential to proper functioning 
of the board and then to apply the proce 
dure in particular cases with as much 
latitude as good judgment will permit. 
For example, the hard and fast rules of 
evidence applicable to courts of law will 
not be applied, but at the same time the 
board must be furnished with such 
proof as will constitute substantial evi- 
dence on which it may make its findings. 
Similarly, every effort will be made to 
give taxpayers opportunity for hearing, 
but the board must insist that they do 
not ask it to go beyond the possibilities 
of the statute, as for example, to permit 
filing of appeals after the sixty-day limit 
expressly stated in the law. Mr. Hamel 
said that for the present at least it would 
not be possible to maintain divisions of 
the board in different parts of the coun- 
try, but that sittings would be held at 
different points, as for example, at San 
Francisco or Portland or Seattle as the 
accumulation of cases from that part of 
the country may warrant. The confer- 
ence appeared to be very favorably 
impressed with Mr. Hamel’s presenta- 
tion of the point of view and accomplish- 
ments to date of the board and with his 
earnestness in assuring the conference 
of the whole-hearted endeavor of the 
board to lessen the difficulties in the 
administration of the income tax. 


Statistically Speaking 


A man went into a book store and 
asked: “Have you a copy of *‘Who’s 
Who’ and *‘ What’s What,’ by Jerome k. 
Jerome?” 

The proprietor replied: ‘No, sir, but 
we have ‘Who’s He’ and ‘What’s He 
Got,’ by Bradstreet.” 
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The Development of Aviation in the Last 


Six Years 


By Martin F. McQUILKIN 
(Cleveland Office 


Three years ago, while taking flying 
training at Camp Knox, I became ac- 
quainted with a lieutenant in the air 
service who wrote stories for Adventure. 
He said that he knew nothing about 
writing but did know much about avia- 
tion that was not known to the ordinary 
writer, who might write a very inter- 
esting story but have airplanes flying 
without wings or propellers due to their 
lack of knowledge of the fundamentals 
of aviation. As a result his stories were 
much in demand. Any interest that 
may be taken in perusing such para- 
graphs as may follow will arise from the 
fact that they are written by one who 
knows a little about aviation and has 
kept in touch with the development of 
the science by attendance at the reserve 
officers’ flying camps, but knows less 
about writing. 

The best possible illustration of the 
recent progress in aviation is the com- 
pleted flight of Lieutenants Smith and 
Nelson around the globe, not to mention 
Maughan’s flight from coast to coast in 
daylight, or Macready’s and Kelly’s non- 
stop flight across the continent. Other 
developments have taken place and con- 
tinued progress is being made of which 
the average person is not well aware. 

One of the greatest improvements in 
the safety of flying is the perfection of 
the parachute. Pilots were formerly 
very skeptical about using the para- 
chute, but now very few army or mail 
pilots will fly without one. All para- 
chutes are tested by dropping them from 
planes with 150-pound dummies at- 


tached. If they open properly and are 
then packed correctly there is very little 
chance that they will refuse to function 
when a life may depend upon their suc- 
cessful opening. 

Voluntary jumps are made with two 
chutes so that if one fails to function 
the jumper can pull the other ring. All 
that is necessary is to jump, pull a ring 
attached to some cords, and then wait 
for the chute to open. At Wilbur 
Wright field the mechanics who pack the 
chutes do voluntary jumping at fairs and 
other events. They usually compete for 
prizes awarded to them, landing in a 
25-foot circle. If they leave the plane 
too soon and see that they are going to 
shoot over the circle they can “dump” 
part of the air out of their chutes and 
descend much faster. The great danger 
in this is that they may “dump” too 
much and hit the ground like a ton of 
bricks. The average jumper hits the 
ground with the same force as a man 
jumping off a six-foot wall, depending 
upon the size of the chute, weight of 
the jumper, and amount of wind. These 
mechanics get a great thrill out of 
this sport. 

Much progress has been made in the 
art of night flying. There are three main 
agents used to facilitate landings at 
night. Regular landing fields are lighted 
by huge searchlights of 150,000,000 
candle-power. These also enable the 
pilot to find his way to his destination, 
as the beams of light can be picked up 
at distances up to 150 miles, depending 
upon atmospheric conditions. The night 
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flying planes are equipped with landing 
lights, which are small searchlights, at- 
tached to the tips of the lower wings. 
These are controlled by the pilot. In 
case a landing has to be made where 
there is no flying field, the pilot can 
release his parachute flares. They are 
released at several thousand feet altitude 
and float down to earth slowly enough 
to enable the pilot to survey the sur 
rounding country and to pick out the 
best possible field. 

\ simple yet very effective improve- 
ment has been made in deadening the 
exhaust [t is impracticable to 
have a mutiler on airplanes, because of 


noises. 
the additional weight and wind resis- 
tance and loss of power caused by it. 
\lmost the same effect has been secured 
by using a specially designed exhaust 
pipe which swirls the gases around until 
the sound is practically eliminated. The 
exhaust pipes are also made longer so 
that most of the remaining noise is car- 
ried off behind the pilot, rather than in 
front of or beside him. 
noise 


The decrease in 
is accomplished with a very slight 


decrease in the efficiency of the engine. 
here still remain the noises caused by 
the whirling propeller but these are not 
as disagreeable as those of the exhaust. 

rhe increase in air speed is probably 
the most striking development made in 
During the war the French 
Spad was the fastest plane on the front. 
It was rated at 145 miles per hour. The 
present speed record is 243 miles per 


recent years. 


hour and this will probably be surpassed 
at no distant date. 

To those of you who ask, ** How long 
will it be before every one can fly and 
what are we going to fly in,”’ we have to 
offer a little plane designed and con- 
structed at Kelly Field, Texas. This 
ship has a wing spread of 18 feet, and 
can develop 115 miles per hour and 


cruises at 90 miles per hour. It carries 
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about 22 gallons of gasoline or enough 
for about five hours of flying, which 
would take one 450 miles without the 
aid or hindrance of wind. It is therefore 
as economical as a Ford in gasoline con- 
sumption and will take you at 
twice as far in the same time, without 


least 


danger of arrest for violation of speed or 
traffic laws. 


Cyrus Simmons’ Ten Rules for 
Business Conduct 


An old wagon builder named Cyrus 
Simmons handed to every new employee 
these ten rules, which he expected every 
man in the shop to follow: 


1: 


1. Don’t lie. It wastes my time and vours. 
I’m sure to catch you in the end, and that will 
be the wrong end. 


2. Watch your work, not the clock \ long 
day's work makes a long day short, and a short 


day’s work makes my face long. 


3. If you give me more than [ expect I can 
pay you more than you expect. I can afford 


to increase your pay if you'll increase my protits. 


4. You owe so much to yourself that you 
can't atford to owe anybody else. Keep out of 


debt or out of my employ. 


5. Dishonesty is never an accident. Good 
men, like good women, can’t see temptation 


vhen they meet it. 


6. Mind your own business and in time you'll 
have a business of your own to mind 


7. Don’t do anything here which hurts your 
self-respect. The man who is willing to steal 
for me is capable of stealing from me. 


8. It’s none of my business what you do at 
night; but if what you do at night affects what 
you do the next day, and you do half as much 
as I demand, you'll last half as long as you hope. 


9. Don't tell me what you think I would like 
to hear, but what I ought to hear. I don’t want 
a valet to my vanity but I need lots of them for 
my dollars. 


10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you Tre worth cor- 
recting vou're worth keeping. I don’t 
time cutting specks out of rotten apples 


waste 
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Origin of Records 


(Reprinted from Tur F 


The art of keeping accounts was doubt- 
less discovered by some ancient cave man 
who probably kept count of his wives, 
children or enemies by letting each one 
be represented by one of his fingers. For 
instance, John would be represented by 
the first finger, Bill by the second, etc. 
In time he discovered that other things 
could be counted on his ten fingers, and 
in this way our present decimal system 
of counting by tens had its beginning. 
Later, the cave man learned to use peb- 
bles, notches on a stick or marks on a 
stone to represent numbers. Numbers 
were written long before anything else. 
Many centuries doubtless passed before 
the first picture was made and many 
more centuries before an alphabet was 
discovered. 

From this crude method of keeping 
accounts our present elaborate systems 
of record-keeping have been evolved. 
Still, we find many traces of these primi- 
tive methods even now. ‘The traditional 
gunman keeps a record of his victims by 
cutting a notch on the handle of his rifle 
or revolver. The farmer, the stockman, 
the lumberman, all tally their counts in 
groups of four straight strokes, crossing 
the fifth diagonally over the four. 


The English Tally System 


For hundreds of years the British Gov- 
ernment collected its taxes by the tally 
system. A tally was a piece of wood 
about fifteen to eighteen inches long and 
one inch square. On each side of the 
stick the date and the taxpayer’s name 
and address were written. The amount 
of his payment was shown by notches cut 
across the stick. When finished, the stick 
was split into halves—one piece being 
kept for the government’s own records, 
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the other being given to the taxpayer as 
a receipt. This method was used until 
1826. Shortly afterward it was decided 
to burn the enormous accumulation of 
tallies in the stoves then used to heat the 
House of Parliament. The old, dry 
wood produced such an intense fire that 
a flue became overheated and the House 
of Parliament burned to a complete loss. 

Archeologists have found accounts 
recorded on clay tablets in the Phoeni- 
cian ruins, on the palimsest rolls of the 
Egyptians and on ancient tombs and 
temples the world over. There is in the 
British Museum a clay tablet which con- 
tains a record of the wages paid to a 
woman who was employed in Solomon’s 
Temple, at Jerusalem. 

Bookkeeping System Very Old 

The keeping of books in single entry 
and double entry form is also very an- 
cient. An early Dutch writer states that 
the double entry system existed in Greece 
in remote times. In 1635, Richard Daf- 
fone, an accountant, published a book 
entitled ‘*The Merchants’ Mirror, or’ 
directions for the perfect ordering and 
keeping of his accounts, framed by way 
of Debtor and Creditor, after the (so 
termed) Italian manner.” In this book 
is the statement that a similar system of 
bookkeeping had been in use in Italy for 
about two hundred years and that parts 
of it were used at the time of Julius 
Cesar and long before. . 
In England the earliest treatise on 
bookkeeping was written and published 
by ‘‘Hugh Oldcastle Scholemaster,” in 
London, August 14, 1543. In the same 
year John Gouge published a book enti- 
tled “A Profitable Treatyce called the 
Instrument or Boke to learn to know the 

Concluded on page 15 
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The UL. BR. B. & GM. Journal 


Published by Lybrand, Ross Bros. and 
Montgomery, for free distribution to 
members and employees of the firm. 


The purpose of this journal is to com- 
municate to every member of the 
staff and office plans and accomplish- 
ments of the firm; to provide a me- 
dium for the exchange of sugges- 
tions and ideas for improvement; to 
encourage and maintain a proper 
spirit of cooperation and interest 
and to help in the solution of com- 
mon problems. 
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The Transfer Tax on Gifts 

The Christmas month may, to some 
at least, seem an appropriate time to 
consider the gift tax recently embodied 
in the Federal Government’s scheme of 
internal revenue taxation. Such a tax 
was for the first time in the history of this 
country imposed by Section 319 of the 
Revenue Act of 1924 as a “tax upon 
transfers by gift.” The tax is a gradu- 
ated one upon gifts in excess of $50,000 
during any one year. 

There is no precedent for such a tax 
in state or federal Perhaps 
the nearest approach to a precedent was 
the attempt made by New York State 
in 1919 to tax the appreciation in value 
at the date of a gift over cost or value 
at January 1, 1919. In the case of The 
People of the State of New York, ex 
rel. Robert S. Brewster v. James A. 
Wendell, the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, Appellate Division, handed 
down a decision under date of May 4, 
1921, holding that such tax was not 
justified by a correct interpretation of 
the law. In this instance it is to be 
noted, however, that no attempt was 
made to tax the donor upon the gift, as 
such, but merely upon the increase in 
value only. The question of constitu- 
tionality did not arise. 


taxation. 


In view of the unusual nature of the 
tax and of the fact that President 
Coolidge in signing the tax bill expressed 
doubt as to the legality of the tax, we 
are reproducing herewith an opinion of 
an eminent legal authority, Mr. Charles 
Warren. This opinion originally ap- 
peared in a letter to the New York 
Times under date of June 6, 1924. 

Though other portions of the tax bill have 
been much discussed, no attention whatever 
appears to have been paid, in Congress or in the 
newspapers, to the question of the constitu- 
tionality of those sections attempting to impose 
a tax on “transfers by gift.” 

It is interesting to note, however, that Presi- 
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dent Coolidge, in his statement accompanying 
his signature of the tax bill. refers to the tax on 
vifts as ‘both unusual in nature and of doubtful 
legality.” 

Doubt as to its legality is well founded and 
may be based on two grounds: 

1. The tax is so arbitrary as to be wanting 
in due process, under the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

2. The tax is a direct tax and, under the 
Constitution, can only be imposed by apportion 
ment upon the States. 

First, the proposed tax on gifts is so arbitrary, 
or wanting in basis for classification, in its 
exemptions as to become obnoxious to the Fifth 
\mendment to the Constitution, as to due 
process. How can a tax be justified which 
allows a man owning $50,000 to give away his 
entire estate without being subject to tax, while 
a man owning $100,000 may give only one-half 
of his estate without a tax? Or how can a tax 
be justified which requires that when four men 
owning, respectively, $50,000, $100,000, $200,000 
and $400,000 wish to give away their entire 
estates, the first may give it all away in one year 
without a tax, while the others must take, 
respectively, two, four and eight years to give 
away their respective properties if they wish to 
avoid a tax? What basis for classification, 
otherwise than purely arbitrary, is there for 
relieving from tax during his lifetime the penuri- 
ous and selfish man, while taxing heavily the 
generous and the philanthropic? Why relieve 
from tax gifts to charitable corporations while 
imposing a heavy tax on gifts of charity to 
individuals? 

Such an arbitrary provision renders the 
validity of the gift tax more than doubtful. 

Second, a tax on gifts is, of course, not an 
income tax and does not, therefore, come within 
the purview of the Sixteenth Amendment, which, 
while not granting to Congress any additional 
power of taxation, relieves Congress from ap 
portioning on the States any income tax which, 
as a direct tax, must otherwise have been so 
apportioned. But if not an income tax, a tax 
on gifts must fall either within the class of a 
direct tax, in which case the Constitution re- 
quires it to be apportioned on the States, or it 
must be an excise tax, customs or duty, in which 
case it need not be so apportioned. 

A direct tax has been defined by the Supreme 
Court as a tax which is imposed merely because 
of ownership, or which falls on a man simply by 
virtue of the ownership of property, whereas 
an excise is a tax on the exercise of a privilege, 
etc., such as the possession, sale or consumption 
of some particular article, or transmission by 
will or inheritance, or the exercise of corporate or 
other State-granted privilege. 

Sale of property, by which one acquires an 
equivalent, may be the exercise of a privilege, 
and hence subject to an indirect tax or excise. 
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But giving away one’s property in one’s lifetime 
and not in contemplation of death is not the 
exercise of a privilege any more than living upon 
or using up one’s property by enjoyment of it, 
or than losing it by use, loss or destruction. Cer- 
tainly no one would contend that a tax upon 
loss, depreciation or destruction of property 
would not be a direct tax on ownership. 

It would appear that giving away one’s 
property is inherent in ownership itself. As 
\lexander Hamilton said (Works, III., 34): 
‘What in fact is property but a fiction, without 
the beneficial use of it?” \s Chief Justice 
Fuller said in the Income tax case in 1895, a 
‘fundamental requisition” of the Constitution 
cannot be ‘‘retined away by forced distinctions 
between that which gives value to the property 
and the property itself.’ The giving away of 
property is simply an exercise of inherent rights 
of ownership. If anything is a natural incident 
of the conception of private property, as pro- 
tected by our laws, it would seem to be the nght 
to make a complete gift of one’s property while 
one is alive and not in contemplation of death. 

It would seem, therefore, that a tax upon 
gifts is a direct tax on ownership, and must, 
under the Constitution, be apportioned; and 
that it is not an excise as that term has been 
construed and detined by the Court. 


Litigation with reference to the con- 
stitutionality of the gift tax can begin 
only after someone has paid the tax. As 
the first return required under the law is 
for the calendar year 1924 presumably 
no such tax has as yet been paid. The 
time for filing returns for gifts made in 
1924 does not expire until March 15, 
1925 (there is no provision in the law for 
fiscal year returns for gifts), by which 
date the tax must also be paid. After 
the payment of the tax the taxpayer 
must file claim for refund, and the com- 
missioner has six months within which to 
make his decision on the claim, before 
suit can be instituted for refund of the 
gift tax claimed to be illegally imposed 
and exacted. 

It is obvious, therefore, that consid- 
erable time will elapse before the con- 
stitutionality of the gift will be passed 
upon, especially if, as is most likely, the 
matter eventually goes up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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The Unsung Hero 


‘And remember how accounting has been slighted in literature. The 
public eye has generally, both in history and in fiction, been turned on 


the man on_ horseback 


Henry Rand Hatfield, ‘An His- 


torical Defense of Bookkeeping:’’ Journal of Accountancy, April, 1924. 


[t may be true that the accountant has 
not appeared as a hero in a novel, but 
his work is of such a character that what 
would be considered worthy of note to a 
hero of a modern novel is taken for 
granted in the trained accountant. 

In the war he faced as great hazards as 
the man with the gun; he accom- 
panied capital to remote corners of the 
earth seeking new fields, but there was 
nobody to write of his acts in song 
and story. 

An accountant who gets out a report 
under great difficulties, at a certain time, 
is much of a hero. The accountant 
needs a press agent, or rather a bard, to 
invest him and his profession with ro- 
mance. A very commonplace event in the 
day’s work takes on a new glamor 
when set apart as something extraordi- 
nary, for example, 


Deus Ex Machina 
OR 
OnE Goop TURN DESERVES ANOTHER 


The office was all excitement. Each 
member of the staff was keyed up to high 
tension. The esprit de corps was never 
so conspicuously manifested as it was on 
this occasion, the occasion of a supreme 
effort in the history of the firm. 

At 10 o’clock the next morning, The 
National Cheese Rind Company would 
hold its annual meeting. A vote was to 
be had whether a further issue of a billion 
dollars in stock should be made to ac- 
quire the stocks of two competitors which 
were encroaching seriously upon the 
sales of the National here and abroad. 


The firm had been requested to have 
the report delivered in time for this 
momentous meeting. The report would 
contain thousands of pages of text and 
miles of colored lines in the charts 
accompanying the text. 

The statf were all prepared. All hands 
had determined that the report would 
go out on time if they knew it. Pencils 
were sharpened; Gordon had found 
some means of breaking the ink drought 
and had filled the ink wells; the type- 
writers were all humming away merrily 
on as much of the report as was ready. 
As the electric light fell upon those 
earnest faces, there could be seen that 
spirit which is inseparable from conse- 
cration to a noble purpose. And what 
could there be more inspiring than 
cheese rinds! 

The tenseness was especially noticeable 
on some of the ‘‘old hands.”” Mr. Bourne 
was smoking a special pipe for the occas- 
ion; it had been made by Red-Lip Tear 
Co. and had a self-filler and a self- 
smoker attached to it. Bergman had 
mussed up his (few) hairs to such an ex- 
tent that they could not be mussed any 
more and he was thus able to think. 
Halter had stopped discoursing on the 
merits of his Hudson-Rolls Royce- 
Pierce Arrow. Bischoff had wrenched 
himself away from his next article for 
L. R. B. & M. JouRNAL. It was a scene 
of intense concentration. 
smoothly. 
out on time. 


All was going 
The report would surely be 


Suddenly, a shout rang out. ‘‘Some- 


one is needed to make computations on 
Horrors! nobody to work 


the machine.”’ 
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the machine! And there would hardly 
be time for the mass of figuring to be 
done without a machine. Was an im- 
portant report, one which was to rank 
as epoch-making in the cheese-rind in- 
dustry to be delayed for lack of an 
operator on the Monroe machine? The 
staff was seized with blank despair. So 
this was to be the result of all their 
patient effort. The work of months was 
to be rendered useless for lack of an 
operator for the machine. The situation 
became so tense that a certain man in the 
tax department failed to hear an associ- 
ate ask him if he wanted a cigar! 

Suddenly, a shout rent the air and 
there could be heard the name—Span- 
dau! Spandau! above the tumult. 
Strong men wept when that name was 
heard, for the day was saved! Spandau! 
Master mathematician of the staff and 
master of the Monroe machine. He had 
been away, when the crisis came, en- 
gaged in his usual occupation of chasing 
up elusive claims between the collectors 
of the Second and Third Districts. (It 
was rumored that the Commissioner had 
entered into the spirit of the thing and 
had purposely sent to the Third District 
office claims which Spandau expected 
to locate at the office of the Second 
District.) Our hero with becoming 
modesty approached the machine, re- 
marking as he did so that operating the 
Monroe was a Doctrine with him. (He 
was saved from annihilation for this 
remark only by the emergency then 
existing. ) 

Soon the work of our hero was begin- 
ning to permit of catching up on the 
time which had been lost. His masterly 
handling of the situation was bringing 
victory out of what had bade fair to be 
defeat. 

Heavens! There was a strange rasp- 
ing sound and the machine suddenly 
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stopped; stopped, too, while the ratio of 
cheese rinds to cheese holes was being 
determined. Who can fix the machine? 
At first there is no response to this query 
made with bated breath. And _ then! 
\n unassuming figure approaches, and 
with deft fingers and in his usual calm 
manner, Mr. Dumbrille adjusts the 
machine. Such efficiency can only be 
the result of long experience, such as 
Mr. Dumbrille gets at his favorite occu- 
pation of taking apart automobiles. 
The crisis has passed! The report is 
All begin to 
The tension which has hung 
about the office all evening now gives 
way to well earned relaxation. Bourne 
counts the pens and pencils in his vest 
pocket. Howard can again spend an 
evening at home on his copy of Punch. 
Wynn picks himself a nice lot of books 
and papers behind which to hide himself 
on the morrow. 


assured for the meeting. 
pack up. 


Leete again starts off 
with ‘Have you seen so and so?”’ And 


(Vew York Office) 


so on. 


Origin of Records 


Continued from page 11) 


good order of keeping of the famous 
reconynge, called in Latin, Dare and 
Habere, and, in Englyshe, Debitor and 
Creditor.” 

So we see that the value of keeping 
accurate records has been appreciated by 
merchants and business men for hun- 
dreds of years. Most of us who work in 
the operating department are not called 
upon to keep records, but there are many 
others whose duties include the making 
out of various forms and the counting 
and recording of materials, hours, goods 
in process, etc. It is upon the accurate 
keeping of just such records that the suc- 
cess of any business enterprise must in 
large measure depend. 
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Solution to November L. R. B. & M. Cross Word Puzzle 


A Brief for Christmas 
Continued from page 5 
that we are assisting a country to regain 
the honor which it was thought had been 
lost; to regain her birthright. 

In the name of Him who was Brother 
to all we look towards a new world. 
Calvary is the event around which man- 
kind has revolved. The little hill outside 
Jerusalem, beyond the Damascus gate, 
where the world was reborn, is sacred 


ground; the ground upon 


which the 


American patriots signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence is only second in 
importance. 

America has a priceless heritage to 
guard. Though memory persists that 
there was devastation of vast territories, 
cities depopulated, fertile regions laid 
waste and priceless monuments of 
antiquity and human skill destroyed, 
faith is renewed in the name of the Man 
of Galilee as we again come to Christ- 
mas. 

















